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The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible nto three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcucar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. | 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 


cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a- 


plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE LAMB HAS COME. 
[Adapted to A. D. 70.] 


BY HORATIO BONAR, D. D. 


Ascend, Beloved, to the joy ; 
The festal day has come ; 
To-night the Lamb doth feast his own, 
To-night He with his bride sits down, 
To-night puts on the spousal crown, 
In the great upper room. 


Ascend, Beloved, to the love ; 
This is the day of days ; 
To-night the bridal-song is sung, 
To-night ten thousand harps are strung, 
In sympathy with heart and tongue, 
Unto the Lamb’s high praise. 


The festal lamps are lighting now 
In the great marriage hall ; 
By angel-hands the board is spread, 
By angel-hands the sacred bread 
Is on the golden table laid ; 
The King his own doth call. 


The gems are gleaming from the roof, 
Like stars in night’s round dome ; 
The festal wreaths are hanging there, 

The festal fragrance fills the air, 
And flowers of heaven, divinely fair, 
Unfold their happy bloom. 


Long, long deferred, now come at last, 
The Lamb’s glad wedding day ; 

The guests are gathering to the feast, 

The seats in heavenly order placed, 

The royal tirrone above the rest ; 
How bright the new array ! 


Sorrow and sighing are no more, 
The weeping hours are past ; 
To-night the waiting will be done, 
To-night the wedding robe put on, 
The glory and the joy begun ; 
The crown has come at last. 


Without, within, is light, is light ; 
Around, above, is love, is love ; 

We enter to go out no more, 

We raise the song unsung before, 

We doff the sackcloth that we wore ; 
For all is joy above. 


Ascend, Beloved, to’ the life ; 
Our days of death are o’er ; 
Mortality has done its worst, 
The fetters of the tomb are burst, 
The last has now become the first. 
For ever, evermore. 


Ascend, Beloved, to the feast ; 
Make haste, thy day is come ; 
Thrice blest are they the Lamb doth call, 
To share the heavenly festival, 
In the new Salem’s palace-hall, 
Our everlasting home ! 


THE OLD FAITH. 





P Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
HE experiences that we ought to regard 


as the true standard of attainment, and | 
that we ought to open ourselves to and con- | 
fess as far as we can, are experiences that are | 


expressed in the New Testament in such pas- 


sages as these: “God hath said, I will dwell , 


in them and walk in them;” “Hereby know 





New Series. Vol. XI. No. 2 
Whole No. 1492. 


we that we dwell in him, and he in us, because 
he hath given us of his spirit ;’ “Let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts.” Paul 
prays for believers that “Christ may dwell in 
their hearts by faith.” We need not be linger- 
ing along ina state where we hardly know 
whether we believe in Christ or not, and have 
only distant glimpses and momentary sensa- 
tions of his life and personality. We can 
come into a state where he dwells in us— 
makes his home in our hearts, and where we 
feel his presence all the time, “a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” It 
is not necessary to go on forever dealing with 
him in retail; living, so to speak, as poor folks 
do by running to the corner-grocery every 
day; we can deal with him by wholesale, let 
him into our hearts by faith, so that he will 
dwell there and be everything to us that we 
want ; deliver us from the snares of the devil, 
and give us peace and salvation. We may 
come to sit with him in heavenly places. 

Christ prayed for his disciples, and for them 
that should believe on him through their word, 
that they all might be one, as he and the Father 
are one—“I in them, and thou in me.” We 
are in the way of confessing Christ in us a 
spirit of faith, of humility, and whatever good 
spirit we want; but we should not be con- 
tented with specialities of that kind. We 
should turn into our hearts and believe that 
Christ in his fullness, in all his goodness, the 
very personality of Christ is in us. We 
should confess ourselves possessed by him, 
bewitched by him, swallowed up by him, so 
that we become his very slaves. Paul was a 
slave of Jesus Christ. He said, “I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” He had 
come under a power that “cast down imagi- 
nations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ.” Christ dwelt in his heart. In 
seeking this indwelling of Christ, we are not 
to ascend up to heaven, or descend into the 
deep; we are not to out of our hearts; 
but we must work back into our central con- 
sciousness, until we can see and feel what 
already exists there, and establish communica- 
tion by faith with a life which is within our 
life. 


* THE LIGHTNING LIFE. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

W* are accustomed to think of Christ as 

long-suffering, enduring, and almighty 
against evil, and to base our hope of salvation 
on these traits. We assume that by faith his 
wisdom, endurance and power are manifested 
in us, overcoming evil. But there is another 
characteristic of the spirit of Christ, besides 
those we have named, which presents itself 
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with great interest ; and thatis its sawiftness— 
its lightning-like character with respect to time and 
space. 

Christ’s superiority in contrast with Satan, 
and consequently his power to save, can be 
represented to the mind more vividly perhaps 
in this particular than in any other. In point of 
direct power there may not be so clear a dif- 
ference ; for experience shows that Satan is 
next to almighty ; and in wisdom he is “more 
subtile than all the beasts of the field ;” but in 
point of nimbleness and celerity we find on 
examination that he always fails. Where 
Christ touches the keys of action with omni- 
present facility, Satan is always behind the time. 
Let us study this striking contrast between 
good and evil. 

We find in experience that evil is universally 
a dormant, fixed affair, reigning not by any vi- 
tal activity, but by a dead power of inertia. 
It is averse to change, or to move except in 
the direction of more fixedness. Its progress 
is habit; and its consummation is death—a 
state of total, flat inaction. Satan himself is 
like a torpid reptile who would be glad to 
stretch himself over humanity, and sleep and 
stagnate for ever undisturbed; and all his 
works are of the same character. 


The power of Christ is the opposite of this 
inertia—lively, instantaneous, ever-present and 
adapted to change. Though he might meas- 
ure himself with the huge bulk of evil, and 
lift it by main force, yet this would not bring 
his superiority into full play, and he delights 
in the refined exercise of his activity—out-gen- 
eraling evil in time and skill as well as in 
power. 

This is very noticeable in his career on the 
earth. ‘Though he exercised omnipotent pow- 
er from time to time, casting out devils, etc., 
yet he made no display of it, and evidently re- 
lied mainly on the wide-awake inspiration 
which he kad from God, to beat his antagonist. 
Satan was stirred up to destroy him, but his 
constitutional sluggishness made him always a 
little too late in his attempt. Herod , failed, 
and the Jews failed, time and again; Jesus 
was always too active for them, and finally his 
crucifixion, in which he laid down his life of 
himself, was but another stroke of that punc- 
tuality and flexibility of change in which he 
delighted. 

By it he was introduced into the very bowels of 
death, and gave to all mankind, the buoyant 
spirit that has overcome death. Let the inertia 
of evil press never so hard, we have a life which 
cannot be held, but will make its way nimbly 
through all manner of clouds and changes to 
the free sunshine. 


SAVED BY “POSSESSION.” 


F all the examples of transformation of 

character either in the Bible or out of it, 
the apostle Paul is evidently the most notable. 
And how was he transformed? By his zeal 
for law-religion? Certainly not, for the more 
he had of this kind of zeal, the less he improv- 
ed; for it lacked, as all legal religions do, the 
essential, transforming element of love. In 
looking however at Paul’s eventful career, 
from the time he was found among the perse- 





cutors of the martyr Stephen till, in his ad- | 


vanced age he could say, “I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at 


hand ;” we see that the transforming process | 


in his own character began where he met the 


person of Christ on the plains of Damascus. | 


And what ameeting! The mad persecutor was 
struck down by heaven’s lightning, and in that 
sudden flash a voice was heard, saying, “Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” and it might 
have added, “ Have I done you or your people 
any harm, Saul?” Greatly terrified, the tremb- 
ling zealot cries out, “Who art thou, Lord ?” 
“T am Jesus, whom thou persecutest ; it is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks.” What 
tenderness in that rebuke! Still more aston- 
ished at this reply, the conquered one could 
only say, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


The capture was complete. The majesty of 
grace and truth was concentrated in those 
three words, “/ am $esus.” His overpowering 
effulgence instantly consumed Saul’s self-con- 
ceit, as well as his authority from the high- 
priest. Love was triumphant. Hate and 
darkness were sent into the inane. Christ’s 
greatest enemy was converted into one of his 
warmest friends and most useful officer. The 
devil had been dispossessed and Christ became 
possessor—dwelling ever after with him. Christ 
within became the fivotal agency, not only in 
Paul’s own transformation of character, but he 
held it up as the pivotal agency in the great 
plan of human redemption. This transform- 
ing power, as we have seen, enters into Paul 
through his obedience—‘“ What wilt thou have 
me to do?” From that moment Paul was 
“possessed.” “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” That fact became his watch- 
word. He was no longer his own. From that 
time, Paul became a medium of Christ. From 
that hour, the work of transformation of his 
own character began, and went steadily on for 
a period of nearly forty years. Gradually the 
great apostle discovered that Christ within, 
was also the cross within; and in that fact he 
gloried ; for it crucified him unto the world, 
and the world unto him. 

So in all cases of genuine conversion to Christ, 
the work of redemption is through posses- 
sion—the devil, the “strong man,” is overcome 
and cast out by astronger thanhe. And when 
one has once confessed Christ in his heart, an 
indwelling, living spirit, it is all-important that 
that confession should be maintained at all 
hazards. No matterif you do have suffering and 
sorrow, and darkness at times, keep up your 
confession ; stand firm by your friend within ; 
he will carry you through safely. Christ in you 
will love righteousness and hate iniquity. Be 
patient and he will purge all of your passions 
from selfishness. From the moment that Paul 
said to Christ, “What wilt thou have me to 
do?” from that moment Christ rose from the 
dead in Paul’s heart and possessed it. From 
that moment the converted persecutor was 
saved from sin; but not from suffering and 
fighting, unparalleled in history. He was 
saved from sin, because from that moment he 
became obedient to his superiors. Immortality 
is the result of obedience ; and perfect, continu- 
ous obedience, can come only from the Christ- 
spirit in the heart. Then does it not follow, 





logically, that reformation or transformation of 
character is the result of “possession? ”—the 
surrender of one’s will, spirit and heart to a 
superior ? G. C. 


THE CHEERFUL HEART. 


“The World is ever as we take it, 
And life, dear chila, is what we make it.” 


Thus spoke a grandam bent with care, 
To little Mabel, flushed and fair. 


But little Mabel took no heed that day 
Of what she heard her grandam say. 


Years after, when no more a child, 
Her path in life seemed dark and wild. 


Back to her heart the memory came 
Of the quaint utterance of the dame : 


“The world, dear child, is as we take it, 
And life, be sure, is what we make it.” 


She cleared her brow, and smiling thought, 
“Tis even as the good soul taught ! 


“ And half my woes thus quickly cured, 
The other half may be endured.” 


No more her heart its shadow wore ; 
She grew a little child once more. 


A little child in love and trust, 
She took the world (as we, too, must) 


In happy mood ; and lo! it grew 
Brighter and brighter to her view. 


She made of life (as we, too, should) 
A joy; and lo! all things were good. 


And fair to her, as in God’s sight, 
When first he said, “‘ Let there be light.” 
—Anon. 


? = anaomneene 


DOES GOD ANSWER PRAYER? 
[The following letter, read before the family on 
Christmas Eve, furnished the topic for an interest- 
ing conversation : | 


“To THE FAMILY ;—In my early years I had many 
serious impressions. I used to have seasons of praying 
to God for salvation, but it seemed as if the heavens 
above me were brass, for I could get no answers to my 
prayers. After a while I became discouraged and 
stopped praying ; at the same time I felt a terrible load 
at the pit of my stomach, and a feeling came over me 
that I was a reprobate, that there was no hope for me.- 
Sometimes I felt quite indifferent and cared but little 
whether I was saved or not. 

“T well remember one instance of this indifference 
while crossing Long Island Sourd ina sailing vessel. 
We were out some miles from New Haven harbor, when 
a terrible thunder-storm arose, with high winds, putting 
our lives in jeopardy every moment. All at once the 
vessel turned on its side so that every loose article 
rolled to that side of it. It seemed for some minutes 
that we were lost. However, the vessel righted itsel¢ 
and the captain turned back into New Haven harbor 
and waited there till the storm was over. All this time 
I was perfectly calm and indifferent, while others were in 
great agitation. (There were about one hundred and 
fifty persons on board the vessel.) I felt that if the vessel 
went down I shouid fare no worse than many others on 
board ; I could see nothing before me but eternal misery. 
God did not care for me, he did not hear my prayers, 
and what availed this longing for something I could not 
obtain ? 


“Years after this, | remember a cloud of great dark- 
ness and horror came over me; I felt that some great 
calamity was coming upon me or my family. All I could 
do was to pray to God to avert the blow. I used to 
pray to God occasionally, though I had but little hopes 
of being saved. Nothing very special occurred after 
this except a change in our circumstances, which caused 
me great suffering—my heart sank within me and I felt 
at times that I should fall to the earth, such a heavy 
load lay on my heart. That passed off after a while 
and I had seasons of going to God again. Many a time 
would I go into my closet and pray with all the fervor 
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that I possessed, that God would give me a spirit that 
hungered and thirsted after righteousness ; that I might 
be filled with his spirit; but as usual I was not heard, 
or at least I received no answer that satisfied me. I 
concluded that God did not mean to save me—that I was 
of too little consequence to be noticed by the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe. I think now that the feeling of 
awe and fear I had toward God and Christ was the bar- 
rier that closed their spirits from me. I believe after all, 
that I did have faith though I knew it not. I never did 
have an assurance that I should be saved until two or 
three years ago. I had been so unbelieving respecting 
my salvation that almost a miracle had to be performed 
to convince me that my salvation was secured. For 
days my mind had been exercised on the subject of meet- 
ing Christ at his final appearance. A fear of him had 
taken possession of my heart. One evening while listen- 
ing to the music in the Hall, my mind became absorbed 
in the subject. I suddenly lost consciousness of every 
thing around me, and at the same time I saw standing 
jn front of the stage, a few feet from it, a form covered 
with a white robe from head to foot. The features were 
excluded from my gaze. I recognized it at once as Christ. 
I inwardly exclaimed, “‘ Such a Being as this, I could fall 
down and kiss his feet.” Instantly I was myself again, 
but my heart was melted. I was so overcome that I was 
obliged to leave the Hall. I don’t know but some 
would call this vision second sight, and others may 
think it was imagination, but to me it was a reality; and 
it is as much of a reality to-day as it was at that time. 
I could not think of it for weeks without shedding tears ; 
and even now as I write, the tears will flow in spite 
of me. 

“Since that time I have had an almost uninterrupted 
flow of good experience. To be sure I am sometimes 
under a pressure from outward influences, but my faith 
and confidence in God and my assurance of salvation 
remain unshaken. I feel that God abides with me, and 
I am sometimes so happy that I can hardly contain my- 
self. God has answered my prayer of thirty-five years 
ago. He has not only given me a spirit that hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness, but he has given me the 
reality, and instead of my heart’s being oppressed and 
unhappy, it is now joyful and happy. I feel a constant 
bubbling up cf joy in my heart—xo sorrow nor oppress- 
ion there. I can. now go to God and feel that he hears 
and answers me, and what is still better, I feel that he 
has an abiding place in my heart. P. H. N.” 


W. H. W.—That is genuine experience. 


Dr. Cragin.—\ have found my faith growing of 
late in the power of genuine prayer as a cure for 
disease. Several instances have occurred which 
were quite surprising to me. One of the young 
men consulted me recently about a difficulty of 
long standing. He had tried a great many ways 
to get rid of it, without success. I suggested one 
thing after another; but it was of no use. He 
seemed to have exhausted the materia medica. 
Finally I suggested that we pray. That seemed 
to strike him as a good idea, and he said he would. 
I said I would too, and we would see what the 
prayer of two would accomplish. About a week 
afterward he told me that the difficulty had not 
once returned upon him. About the same time 
one of the elderly women came to me with a 
trouble. I suggested the same remedy to her as 
the best thing I knew of. I said I would come 
round with some medicine in the morning, though 
I expected she would be better. Sure enough, 
she didn’t want any of my medicine. Prayer had 
cured her. The prayer of faith does cure disease, 
and the results are proportionate to the faith of the 
individual. I expect we shall use it as a medicine 
more and more. 

Visitor—Mr. B.—We have evidence that the 
kind of medicine referred to by Dr. Cragin was the 
great curative years ago when Christ said, “ Thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” ; 

W.—Have you had any experience in this line 
yourself? ; 

Mr. B.—\ do not know that I can apply this 
principle to myself with reference to disease, for, 
fortunately, 1 have always enjoyed good health ; 





but I have faith in that medicine. I am satisfied that 
a great many diseases arise from the peculiar state 
of the mind, and consequently that diseases of that 
character are curable through the action of the 
mind. 

H. G. A.—! am thankful that our doctor gives 
such testimony in regard to faith. 


Mr. E.—For a long time the idea of faith as a 
cure for disease seemed rather ridiculous to me. 
I kept up testimony on the right side in spite of 
the unbelief I felt, until now for some time past 
I have come to look upon the use of medicine as 
a great deal more ridiculous than faith used to seem 
tome. I have had many instances in my life, of 
answer to prayer. One in particular now occurs 
to me. After our first child was born my wife and 
I were in New York, and not in very good cir- 
cumstances. We had a month’s board to pay, and 
when the day came round on which the money was 
due we had no earthly means of paying it that I 
could see. My wife kept up good courage until it 
came dinner time in the evening, when we both 
felt that we could not go down without paying. 
The dinner-bell rang. We had both been trusting 
the Lord ; but things looked rather dubious when 
the bell rang. My wife began tocry. I tried to 
comfort her. We said we would trust the Lord 
and pray once more. We went down on our knees 
in the good old-fashioned way and prayed that the 
Lord would give us money to pay our board. Be- 
fore we got up the door-bell rang and a servant 
came in to say that there was a gentleman down 
in the parlor who wished to see me. I went down 
and found that he was almost a stranger to me ; 
we neither of us knew about the other’s circum- 
stances. He said that he had some money that he 
wanted me to take. He had had it in the saving’s 
bank; but he had no use for it and wished I would 
take it. I asked him what made him bring it to me. 
He didn’t know. Well, I said it was no use for me 
to take it, 1 could not pay it back. He answered 
that he had no idea that I was in needy circumstan- 
ces; but if that were the case I should take it. any 
way. When I inquired the amount, I found it was 
exactly the same as my month’s board. It would 
take very strong argument from Prof. Tyndal to 
prove to me that that was not an answer to prayer. 
For three consecutive months the money for my 
board-bill was furnished in a similar manner. One 
night after Sunday-school meeting Mr. H., now 
present with us, told me that the Lord had sent 
him some money, and he did not know what to do 
with it and so would give it to me. The sum was 
just the amount of my bill. 

F. B. H.—Sometimes God gives us_ things 
which make us feel his good-nature in a very 
marked way. I remember when I had the fever 
and ague I had a very bad taste in my mouth. It 
was most annoying and tried my patience more 
than anything else. It troubled me most at night, 
One night I asked the Lord if he would not please 
take it away that night so that I might sleep in 
peace. He did, and never brought it back again. 
I expected of course it would come again in the 
morning. This little incident drew out my heart 
more than greater things sometimes do. I felt 
God’s heart and goodness, and how ready he is to 
give us more than we ask for. 

W. H. W.—There is a great deal of this child- 
like faith in the Community. There are a thousand 
blessings which come tous without our asking 
which we involuntarily recognize as God’s gift. 
Every perfect gift comes from God. I think there 
is a spirit that recognizes that. I am sensible of 
enjoying many good things which I do not seek, 
which come to me out of the goodness of God’s 
heart—gifts of grace. 

W.—That is a good thought, and expresses a 
great deal of experience in the Community. We 
are in the habit of thinking that God will look after 





us and give us blessings and surround us with 
good without our asking him. 

W. H. W.—We have a good father and mother 
to provide for us, who are more ready to give us 
good things than parents to give good gifts to their 
children. Children receive a thousand blessings 
from their parents which they do not think to ask 
for. 

F. W. S.—lately from W. C.)—This applies not 
only to individual wants but to the public wants. 
I have thought of it since coming here and seeing 
how well the Community got along in finances 
during the panic. 

W. A. H.—Most of the older members must 
have had satisfactory answers to prayer in refer- 
ence to joining the Community. I remember in 
my own case that from the time I was twelve to 
fourteen I was much interested in the family at 
Putney, and that I longed to go there, though 
there was no earthly prospect of my doing so. 
During the last six months I was constantly pray- 
ing about it, and lo! and behold! Mr. Cragin ap- 
peared one day and asked me if I would go! 
That was twenty-eight years ago. 

Mr. Cragin.—That reminds me of the experi- 
ence I had in Putney about it. Mr. Miller had 
discharged two young men from the store and was 
perfectly sick of trying to find a boy that would 
suit us. I was a little acquainted with William, 
and I had quite a spirit of inspiration come on me 
to persuade Mr. Miller to let me bring W. home 
with me. To my joy he finally consented. 

T. L. P.—I recognize my connection with the 
Community as an answer to prayer. 

Others.—\ do. 

Cc. B. B.—I do mine, though I came at a later 
day. 


AN EASTERN STORY. 


[The following story is entertaining, and not without a 
moral, if we substitute faith and the joy of the Lord, 
for the pleasure that Beer-bul gave himself up to in mis- 
fortune. Akbar was an Eastern Emperor centuries 
ago, and the hero of many an Eastern tale :] 

“ One day,” so began the old man, “ Akbar Shah 
and Rajah Beer-bul were sitting together. Akbar 
said to Beer-bul, ‘What would you do, if a great 
misfortune fell upon you?’ Said Beer-bul, ‘I 
should give myself up to pleasure.’ ‘How, to 
pleasure?’ said Akbar, ‘when you were unfortu- 
nate?’ ‘Still,’ said Beer-bul, ‘I should doit.’ The 
next day Akbar said to Beer-bul, ‘Take this ruby 
and keep it till I call for it. Now it was a ruby 
worth millions of rupees, such as there never was 
in the world, before nor since. So Beer-bul took 
the ruby home to his daughter, and bade her keep 
it carefully, for it belonged to Akbar Shah ; and she 
locked it up ina chest with three locks. 


“Now Akbar sent to the greatest robber in the 
place, who was condemned to die, and had him 
brought before him. ‘Robber,’ said he, ‘I will give 
you your life, if you can do one thing for me.’ 
‘What is that?’ said the robber. ‘You must steal 
from my Minister, Beer-bul, a ruby which I have 
given him to keep,’ said Akbar Shah. The robber 
agreed, and no sooner had he gone into the city 
upon his errand than he sent for a very cunning little 
old woman. There is now no woman living who is 
so cunning as she was, ‘although’—interpolated 
the Shekh, with a sly twinkle of the eye—‘ there 
are some who would be a match for Ebliz himself.’ 
Well, this little cunning old woman went to Beer- 
bul’s daughter and engaged herself as maid, and 
she gradually so won her confidence that Beer-bul’s 
daughter showed her the box with three locks 
and the ruby. So she filched the keys, opened the 
locks, took the ruby and gave it to the robber, who 
brought it to Akbar. Then Akbar threw it into 
the Jumna, and then sent for Beer-bul. ‘ Bring 
me the ruby,’ said he. ‘Very well,’ said Beer-bul,’ 
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and went home to bring it, but behold! it was 
stolen. ‘Well, where is the ruby?’ said Akbar. 
‘Your Majesty shall have it in fifteen days.’ ‘Very 
well,’ said Akbar, ‘but remember that your head is 
security for it.’ 

“Beer-bul went home and told his daughter, ‘We 
have but fifteen days to live—let us spend them in 
festivity.’ So they ate, and drank, and gave feasts 
and dances, till in twelve days they had spent 
many lacs of rupees, and there was not a fice left 
them to buy food. They remained thus two days. 
On the fourteenth morning the daughter of a fish- 
erman who fished in the Jumna said to her father: 
‘Father, the Rajah Beer-bul and his daughter have 
had nothing to eat for two days: let me take them 
this fish for breakfast.’ So she took them the fish, 
which Beer-bul’s daughter received with many 
thanks, and immediately cooked. But as they 
were eating it there came a pebble into Beer-bul’s 
mouth. He took it out in his fingers, and, wah! it 
was the ruby. The next morning he went to 
Akbar Shah and said: ‘Here is the ruby, as I 
promised.’ Akbar was covered with surprise, but 
when he had heard the story he gave Beer-bul two 
scores of rupees, and said that he spoke truth 
—it was better to rejoice than to grieve in misfor- 
tune.”—Old Papor. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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MONDAY, ¥ANUARY 5, 1874. 


GOOD SIGNS. 





E hear in many ways that the system of mu- 
tual criticism practiced by the Community, is 
gaining in popularity outside—that its virtues have 
been tried more or less. Families are experiment- 
ing. One father writes, “I have some little hope 
that we have commenced a regular system of family 
criticism after your pattern which we can perse- 
vere in and make effectual unto salvation; will 
write you more about it after we have had one or 
two more sittings.” Seances for raps and table-tip- 
pings have had a great run, but if a circle wants to 
invite the best order of spirits, let it sit for mutual 
criticism. Correspondents often express their wish 
for the criticism of the Community, and even 
strangers write to us asking for a benefit of this 
kind. A lady, an entire stranger, writing lately, af- 
ter expatiating on the beauty of a system by which 
we can have our faults told to us by our friends in- 
stead of having them pointed out to others by our 
enemies, hopes we shall think her worthy of atten- 
tion in this way. She probably gives us credit for 
that kind of clairvoyance which can read persons’ 
characters in their hand-writing. One man writes, 
“T should like to receive such a scotching as was 
dealt out to the ‘London Lawyer;’” and another 
says, “I want to drink of that cup.” Sincerity and 
love of improvement are all the capital necessary for 
an organization for mutual criticism. If two persons 
will agree in these, they can form a circle which 
will attract good spirits. We expect such circles 
will have more of a run by and by than the rapping 
circles have had. 

Our correspondence indicates also a fast-grow- 
ing interest in the doctrines of Salvation from Sin 
and of Male Continence. These three things—Sal- 
vation from Sin, Free Criticism and Male Conti- 
nence—are independent of socialism, and all the 
world can have them without living in association. 
No matter what becomes of our experiment as a 
Community, if these three principles once get foot- 
hold in public attention. The following is what 
one correspondent says about Salvation from Sin: 

“T write to renew my request for your paper; 





for we cannot think of parting with it, though the 
meal in the barrel is low and there is no oil in the 
cruise, nor money in the purse. We long ago 
chose Christ for our Prophet, Priest and King, and 
though we do not realize fu// salvation , we cling to 
his loved name because there is salvation in no 
other. The language of our hearts is, ‘Lord, to 
whom [else] shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” How can we reconcile our fond 
hope and belief that we are Christ’s, though 
liable to fall into sin, with John’s plain statement 
that ‘He that committeth sin is of the devil?? This 
to me is a very serious question, and I would be 
glad to have it finally settled.” 
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—We commenced the winter with a criticism 
revival—with heart-searchings, confessions and 
pledges of new fidelity to this principle of our con- 
stitution. The same work is going on now in re- 
lation to our more interior social principles, male 
continence, the ascending fellowship and unselfish 
love. The results of committees, special meetings 
and public discussions on these subjects are not so 
reportable at present as were those regarding criti- 
cism, which may account for our journals furnish- 
ing less matter of late than usual from the manu- 
scripts of the reporter. When the testimony is 
called for, it will be forthcoming. Suffice it to say 
that the agitation of these subjects has struck con- 
viction wherever there was any secret unfaithfulness 
drawing out agonizing confessions such as one 
hears only in the deepest revivals, and has gathered 
all hearts together in new devotion to our social 
principles. 


—A new face is seen in our evening gatherings 
in the Hall, at our round table in the dining-room, 
at the newspaper-desk in the library, and anon in 
the group of chain-makers in the basement. It is 
the honest, cheerful face of our long-tried friend 
and correspondent, J. J. Franks, of Bergen, N. J. 
It may interest our readers to know that Mr. 
Franks held for the last thirty-six years the office 
of first book-keeper in the Tradesmen’s Bank of 
New York, and we may say that for more than 
twenty years he has been a warm friend of the 
Community. Punctual, faithful and upright, he 
was a model book-keeper, and was appreciated as 
such by all the bank officials. This fall, at the 
age of seventy-nine, Mr. Franks was honorably dis- 
charged from his post in the bank with many ex- 
pressions of love and respect and a handsome 
testimonial from the officials. Thus released from 
business, and his family provided for, Mr. Franks 
felt at liberty to carry out the long-cherished pur- 
pose of his heart to unite himself with the Com- 
munity. That he may more than realize his early 
aspirations for a true Communal Home, a Home 
combining the Church, the Family, and Attractive 
Industry, is the wish ot us all. 


—The last of December brings us round to a busy 
time with inventories as inevitably as to Christmas 
and New Year’s. At every turn may now be seen 
functionaries with “bill caps” and pencil. Notice 
A. looking at a wheel-barrow, B. scrutinizing a bed- 
stead, C. counting the bottles in the cellar or the 
boxes in the silk-room; you need not ask why; 
they are taking inventory. The stock in trade, the 
stock in food, the stock on the farm, the stock in 
every thing must be set down, item by item, and 
valued, each in its own particular department. But 
this is not the work of one or two persons only. A 
general Inventory Committee is appointed every 
year, whose duty it is to appoint sub-committees 
of inventory for each and every department, and to 
see that all the inventories are handed in by a cer- 
tain day in 4 form prescribed by the business office, 





and to verify all the figures before handing them 
over to the book-keepers. In this way we have 
forty-eight inventories to take, and seventy-four 
persons engaged in doing the work ; so that what 
under some circumstances would be a heavy under- 
taking, is to us a comparatively easy job. During 
the past year we have taken monthly inventories in 
some of our heaviest businesses, and thus have 
been apprised at the end of each month where losses 
were likely to occur, and where to stop a leak, lop off 
a branch, or graft one in, without waiting until the 
end of the year had multiplied such leaks by twelve, 
or by as many months as the loss had remained un- 
discovered. 

—Some time ago A. B. studied the census of the 
last decade to find out “what the women do,” and 
made an interesting article for the CIRCULAR un- 
der that heading, as some of our readers may re- 
member, though the article was entirely statistical— 
simply a list of the various occupations of women 
in this country, as noted in the census, with a 
statement of the number of women engaged in 
each. More than eighty occupations are enumera- 
ted. Domestic servants and farm laborers (strange 
to say the last), are counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands; workers in cotton-mills, seamstresses, laun- 
dresses, etc., by tens of thousands ; nurses, teachers 
and saleswomen, by thousands; authors and physi- 
cians by hundreds ; preachers and book-keepers by 
tens; while there are several odd occupations fol- 
lowed in this list by digits only—as architect 1, 
hunters and trappers 2,, sculptors 4, hostlers 2, 
etc., etc. But run the list through and you do not 
find one machinist or inventor. We shall see great 
changes before another census, no doubt; many 
new doors will have been opened to woman, and 
the door of the machine-shop will be one, we venture 
to predict. It is already open to women in the 
O. C. They have been practicing at the lathe 
here for more than a year, and they are as much 
charmed- with this instrument as ever a girl was 
with a piano. Its key-board has a wide range, 
from low bass to the highest soprano. Almost 
every kind of manufacture in iron, steel and brass 
has parts adapted to feminine fingers. _Woman’s 
patience with details, and long-suffering with rou- 
tine, fits her for many monotonous operations on 
the lathe. 


We have what we call a family machine-shop, in- 
stituted partly with a view to admit the women. It. 
isin the parlor of the old Willow-Place house, 
which house has been used for various businesses 
since the family formerly occupying it moved to 
what we call the Villa. This room contains five 
lathes, which receive power from the turbine in the 
trap-factory seven or eight rods distant, by means 
of a wire rope. Mr. Inslee, who was educated to 
the craft in that city of machinists, Newark, N. J., 
and whose skill and experience have had very 
much to do with the manufacturing success of the 
O. C., presides over this shop, and has afforded the 
women not only the benefit of his instruction, but 
the most hearty encouragement, leading them on 
step by step, and promising to introduce them to 
the very arcana of the profession. They began 
with turning chuck screws of various sizes. Then 
they were set to cutting the threads of these screws, 
a nice operation, particularly in case of the smaller 
ones; but Mr. Inslee reports that they have suc- 
ceeded in cutting the finest screws in first-rate style. 
They have worked also on the chuck bodies, turn- 
ing, scraping and polishing with more or less suc- 
cess. One woman has pleased Mr. Inslee with 
good work at turning and cutting the thread of bolt 
screws, and the same artisan has made several lots 
of small chuck wrenches which have received his 
commendation. Finally M. E. N., who has worked 
at the lathe the longest and is the most enthusiastic 
in the business, is pronounced by Mr. I. a very ef- 
ficient and successful hand at almost any work that 
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comes up in the room. He appreciates the women 
in the shop not only for their work, but for the in- 
fluence of their inalienable tidiness and order, not 
to say anything about the attractions of their per- 
sonal presence, to which he is the last man in the 
world to be insensible. On the whole he thinks 
women can do many kinds of light work on the 
lathe just as well as the sex who have heretofore 
monopolized its use. Admitted to the machine- 
shop, perhaps the next census will record women 
inventors. 

N. B. The new machinists learn to grind their 
own tools and set them, and M. E. N., who, by the 
way, is not an amazon nor even a “strong-minded 
women ” (on the contrary she is the lady of the 
Community if we have any), sometimes keeps two 
lathes running and hardly satisfies her ambition 
with that. 

N. B., No. 2. It is found that the benches and 
lathes and furniture generally of a machine-shop 
can be kept as neat as the deal tables, stoves and 
cooking utensils of a kitchen. The tidy house- 
keeper never says, “It won’t do any good to wash 
these tables and mop this floor; everything will 
look just as bad again in a little while.” If she 
should the kitchen would be as greasy and grimy 
as the machine-shop. 

—Our readers do not need to be informed that 
the Community took high ground on the subject 
of Women’s Rights years and years ago. Curi- 
ously enough though, the movement did not origi- 
nate with the women, nor was it urged forward 
by Women’s Conventions, or by the use of the bal- 
lot or any of the usual methods of insurrection. 
Yet certain it is some way we have obtained our 
dearest rights, and so have no occasion to get up 
meetings to talk about them as a separate concern. 
Nevertheless that inflammatory, seditious watch- 
word, “A Women’s Meeting in the Hall,” is often 
posted on the bulletin-board—ind the women gather- 
ing there do a vast deal of talking, lecturing - and 
voting all by themselves. ‘What on earth can 
you have to talk about if you have no grievances 
to complain of and no tyrants todenounce?” Oh! 
my dear madam we do not lack for variety of topics, 
J assure you. Does not the poet say ‘“ Peace hath 
her victories not less than war?” The spiritual 
and social questions that agitate women’s meetings 
outside are freely discussed by us, but to confess 
the honest truth we find ourselves criticising our- 
selves oftener than we do the men. But such meet- 
ings are not often called for. Usually we assemble 
to consult together about family politics. The 
harmonious working together of so many people is 
a concern momentous enough to call into exercise 
both heart and brain. New circumstances are al- 
ways forming, requiring new arrangements. Our 
children’s department is always a fruitful topic ; so 
is our kitchen. The accession of new members by 
birth or otherwise, the care of the sick, improve- 
ments in housekeeping conveniences, the clothing 
department, criticism of carelessness, and the thou- 
sand and one matters which the single housekeeper 
has to meet and sink under alone, are talked over 
and settled by the united strength and wisdom of 
a hundred women. 





In our last woman’s meeting Mrs. C had 
a report to present for discussion and accept- 
ance. A change of system was proposed. The 
plan that had been pursued for several years was 
to have a certain sum appropriated for clothing in 
the beginning of the year, so much for men, so 
much for women, and so much for children. An- 
other sum was set apart for “incidentals,” a word of 
very comprehensive scope. A woman of good 
judgment and great patience was appointed to the 
office of keeper and distributer of goods, and an- 
other of like qualifications was associated with a 
man of experience in doing the greater part of the 
buying. Each woman made out a list of the arti- 





cles she needed and selected them from the goods 
we had on hand, or sent or went for them to our 
neighboring merchants. This plan worked well in 
many respects, but it had some disadvantages. 
The women in charge had to be constantly adjust- 
ing and deciding little matters in order to make the 
wants coincide with the appropriated sum. Many 
unforeseen demands came in, and at the end of the 
year they inevitably exceeded their bounds. This 
year the clothing committee in consultation with 
the financiers proposed to adopt another plan. It 
was this. To appropriate a sum in the beginning 
of the year large enough to cover all reasonable 
demands, and then after setting aside special funds 
for children’s clothing, traveling wardrobes, in- 
fants’ wardrobes and incidentals, to divide the re- 
mainder into as many equal portions as there were 
women in the family. Each woman then assumes 
for herself the responsibility of making the two 
ends meet at the close of the year. It was 
thought it would be a great advantage to each 
woman, and particularly to every young girl, to know 
just what her clothing from her hat to her shoes 
costs. She would learn economy and foresight, 
and feel a new interest in the great question of 
cost and payment. The plan, too, allows of great 
variations in the way of making presents and help- 
ing one another when there is a surplus, or when 
there is no need, leaving it untouched in the 
treasury. After due explanations and discussions 
the women voted unanimiously to try the new plan. 
At the commencement of the meeting the follow- 
ing note was handed in and read. All joined in its 
expressions of esteem and love for Mrs. C. and 
Miss K., who had served the family so long in the 
clothing department : 
To the Ladies’ Meeting. 

“TI wish to express my appreciation of the ser- 
vices of Mrs. C. and Miss K. in the clothing de- 
partment during the year that is now closing. Miss 
K. in purchasing goods for us has spared no pains 
nor labor in trying to please a variety of tastes, 
while Mrs. C. has been equally untiring in her efforts 
to serve and suit all. In short, they have proved 
themselves good, faithful stewards over what has 
been committed to their trust, as well as patient, 
kind and loving sisters, looking out sharply for the 
public interest, and at the same time respecting 
private wishes and feelings. May they be blessed 
abundantly. . & co” 


To this the meeting added, “and may they con- 
tinue to serve us another year.” 

—E. S. B., who was but lately financial head of 
the silk-department, has been promoted to school- 
teaching this winter—taking the school for boys 
and girls under twelve. He hasshown a good 
talent for dealing with this class, and his new vo- 
cation is considered of greater dignity than the 
commercial one. In seeking to introduce improve- 
ments he has occasionally called a meeting of a few 
particularly interested and asked advice. From a 
report of the conversation at one of these meetings 
lately we extract the following: 

E.—The children are very much interested in 
the Bible, and I want to know how to make the best 
use of this book. 


4V.—You must make more account of the good 
spiritual influence or magnetism connected with it 
than anything else. That is what renders it the 
best book in the world. I do not want the children 
should be taught to worship the Bible nor to think 
they must believe every word of it. I would teach 
them that it is the most interesting book and the 
best book in the world, but it is not a book to be 
worshiped. 

E.—Would you have them read it by course, be- 
ginning at Genesis ? 

N.—I should rather begin with the history of 
Abraham, and read the book simply as a history of 
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the Jews. I would tell the children something 
about the Jews as they now exist—that there is 
such a people, and that the Bible is their ancient 
history. The history of the Jews connects with 
the history of the whole world, and you cannot 
study the history of the Jews without getting a good 
understanding of universal history. The Bible 
is the best history there is, not only of the Jews, 
but of all the nations contemporary with the Jewish 
period. Then it connects with the state of the 
world at present by a thousand threads. For in- 
stance, in reading the story of Abraham, you come 
soon to the story of Sodom and Gomorrah; you 
can tell the children that you do not understand 
exactly what happened to those cities, how they 
were destroyed, but shere is the Dead Sea now, 
covering the spot where they were situated, a won- 
derful monument of their overthrow. 

E.—They have just gone over the Holy Land in 
their geography lessons. 

C.—Interesting researches are now going on in 
the land of Moab and the region north and east of 
the Jordan. An American expedition is exploring 
that country, while the English are working in Jeru- 
salem and Palestine west of the Jordan. You can 
weave in what you know of these investigations. 

4.—Homer came to me lately for advice about 
his reading. I told him he would find a great deal 
of interesting reading in books about the Bible, 
and recommended Rawlinson’s “Historical Evi- 
dences.” 

C.—The present condition and character of the 
Jews is an interesting study in connection with the 
Bible. Their present state connects by a thous- 
and threads, as Mr. N. says, with their history in that 
book. 

N.—As you go along in this reading and come 
across miracles, you can take them up and connect 
them with modern spiritualism. You can say that 
whether these wonders happened then or not, there 
are things going now of the same nature, and you 
can relate to them stories of our own time to match, 
keeping a running commentary of this kind going. 
Instead of turning the Bible out of our school, as 
the folks abroad are doing, I think we shall make 
more and more of it—we shall make it the back- 
bone of all instruction. We can teach our chil- 
dren the true value of the Bible without compelling 
them to take it all for literal truth. I believe we 
can make them value the Bible a great deal more 
than we did ourselves when we were children, and 
yet not have them think of it as a book that must 
be worshiped. We can treat it for instance, as we 
do Shakspeare or any other work of genius, make 
a study of it in all its connections with the history 
of the world, and yet not receive it as infallible. In- 
stead of diminishing their interest in it by thus 
making them free, we shall increase it. 

W.—The tendency of infidelity is to make the 
Bible all authority and no truth. 

NV.—Exactly. “The strength of sin is the law.” 
It is natural to revolt at law, and the Bible is hated 
because it is taken as a kind of law. I hope it will 
be our ambition to make the children fear the Bi- 
ble less asa book of authority, and be a great deal 
more interested in it as a book of history anda 
book of facts. 

E.—What would you tell the children when they 
stumble at cases like Jacob’s and Rahab’s, who told 
falsehoods and seem to have been justified ? 

NV.—The bible don’t say it was right—it don’t 
justify the falsehoods—it only states the facts. 
You must be perfectly free to dissent from anything 
that is manifestly wrong. I would not be obliged 
to admit that lying is a good thing because it was 
used by Providence to forward a good thing. You 
must take the very free way of saying to the chil- 
dren, “I don’t understand that, and we won’t trouble 
ourselves about it.” 1 say so to myself about the 
whole history of the creation and the beginning 
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of the world. I don’t understand the story in Gene- 
sis. On the one hand I won’t disbelieve it and 
throw it all away, and on the other hand I won’t be 
obliged to believe it till I do understand it. It is 
very important to be free to say that you don’t un- 
derstand. Tell the children not to hurry ; we shall 
know sometime. Stick to the idea about the Bi- 
ble in a late Home-Talk, that it is like a bushel of 
dirt with a great amount of gold in it, and set the 
children to scratching for the gold without being 
afraid of their being soiled by the dirt. The dirt 
will fall off. Get the idea clearly into their minds 
that the Bible is the great book of civilization— 
that it has been the book of history and the book 
of instruction in all ages and countries where civi- 
lization has made progress. 

E.—If our children are to become literary, there 
is no book like the Bible to help them form a good 
style, and to give them apt illustrations. 

C.—All the good writers of the present day, 
even infidel writers, are full of quotations from the 
Bible, 


A WILD PRAIRIE RIDE. 
BY THEO. L. PITT. 


I WAS traveling in the Burbank stage from Fort 
Garry to Morehead, Minn. The road was over 
the unbroken Red River prairie, and was simply an 
unworked stage track on the vast grass- and flower- 
covered meadow. This prairie is one of the won- 
ders of the North-west. It stretches from the sour- 
ces of the Red River of the North to Lake Winni- 
peg, some four hundred miles, and is from twelve to 
thirty miles wide. Except where cut by water- 
courses it appears as level as a graded lawn. Ex- 
cept along the sloping banks of these water-courses 
hardly a tree breaks the monotony of its sea-like 
horizon. From Fort Garry to Morehead, about 240 
miles, I saw only four small trees away from the 
streams. The Red River cuts it in halves, and 
runs in a tortuous canyon forty feet below the level 
of the prairie. Our road was on the west side, 
always in sight of the wooded bank of the river. 
The stage was drawn by four horses, which were 
changed every fifteen or twenty miles. The teams 
were thus always fresh and we trotted along at the 
rate of about eighty miles a day. Had the mos- 
quitos been less numerous by many hundred mil- 
lions, had the stages been constructed or furnished 
with any reasonable reference to the comfort of the 
passengers, had the drivers been content to speak 
one word of common sense to less than three oaths, 
the journey would have been quite pleasant. As 
it was, its interest and novelty were balanced by an 
amount of fatigue and discomfort, hardly to be 
imagined by one who has not experienced it. 


The first day was two-thirds gone when an acci- 
dent occurred which I shall long remember. We 
had stopped on the edge of a shallow ravine, at the 
bottom of which was a small pond of water, to 
water the horses. We had recently changed teams, 
and the fresh ones were apparently less tractable 
than any used that day. The driver hitched his 
reins far up on the break handle at the right-hand 
front of the stage and jumped down on the left. 
There were but two passengers in the stage, fortu- 
nately, both men. Neither of us knew what had 
been done with the reins, as the canvas sides were 
buttoned down except the two small side doors 
where we crept in and out—openings above 
the stage body, about two feet wide and two and a- 
half feet high. Hardly had the driver touched the 
ground and turned to dip the water from a barrel 
by the road-side, when both teams started at 
full gallop on a runaway. We sprang for the 
doors thinking to jump out, but we were already 
going at too rapid a rate to do so except at 
the hazard of broken necks or broken bones. 
The stage was strongly built; the teams had turned 





away from the ravine and were headed for the open 
prairie, somewhat in the direction of the river, a 
mile or more away; we quickly concluded that the 
wisest thing to do was to remain in the stage and 
await results. With me the resolve to do this 
came in connection with a clear spiritual instinct or 
communication in my heart or solar plexus. It 
was a wild ride; but we were comparatively safe 
as long as the horses ran straight ahead, and kept 
on the open prairie. They could not run a great 
while at the rate they were going, and draw the 
heavy stage, without exhausting themselves. The 
principal dangers seemed to be that they would 
head directly for the river, and plunge down the 
wooded bank, or make a sudden short turn and up 
set us. All that seemed possible for us to do was 
to watch from the stage doors whither we were 
going and pray for deliverance. z 


After running nearly a fourth of a mile out on the 
prairie the teams swept round to the right ona 
large curve and started back for the watering-place. 
When about half-way back they again swept round 
to the right and ran along the slope of the ravine, 
which had once been wooded and was now covered 
with scattering trees and high stumps. This looked 
very serious. Up to this time the speed of the 
horses had steadily increased, especially since 
turning back. Every moment carried us farther in 
among the stumps and trees. We were liable at 
the next instant to be hurled against some of these, 
upset and exposed, if not already killed, to a horri- 
ble melee of trampling, kicking horses, should 
they not break loose from the wrecked stage: I 
realized clearly that we were riding very near 
the gates of Hades. I saw that the chances were 
close of my being hurled through them. Thoughts 
came and went with the rapidity of lightning. I 
even began to speculate whom I should meet in 
the other world. Then there was the horrible pos- 
sibility of a broken body, and no surgical help 
nearer than Pembina, twenty miles away; no shel- 


ter on that wide prairie but the shanty of a half-- 


breed Indian family. But amidst all I felt a resig- 
nation to the will of God and a certainty that I 
was in his hands. And during all the wild ride a 
persuasion and faith seemed to strengthen and per- 
vade my heart that if we remained in the stage 
we should be saved. It was so. After plunging 
a few rods among the stumps and trees, the 
right fore-wheel struck a large stump, the stage 
was overturned to the left, the horses broke loose 
and ran on. Neither of us received any serious 
injury. I was standing half bent at the right hand 
door, holding on to each side of the frame, and 
when we went over I struck partially on my feet, 
lost my hold and fell backward. Mr. Steele, the 
other passenger, had discovered where the reins 
had been left, and when we upset was trying to 
break through the front of the stage to get at 
them, if they were still there. He received a 
slight cut on the shin, I a bruise on the arm from 
a falling seat, and both of us a few scratches. 
Aside from the jar of the fall and the nervous 
strain, these were the sum of our injuries. We 
scrambled out of the wreck, and when I saw that 
we were both alive and no bones broken, I cried 
out, “ Thank God, we are saved!” and sat down 
on a log overcome with the result. 


The horses soon stopped their wild career; the 
driver came up; with him was the Indian half- 
breed, who occupied the shanty near by, and his 
wife and daughter. These last manifested much 
sympathy for us and had greatly feared that we 
should be killed. The driver we learned had tried 
to stop the horses by seizing the pole team at the 
bit, but was thrown to the ground and slightly 
bruised. Leaving the driver and half-breed to 
gather up the teams, Mr. Steele and I went to the 
shanty, washed off the blood and dirt, and rested 
a little while. Then all hands took hold and re- 





paired the stage. The pole was broken short off 
and two harnesses were badly used up. This was 
the principal damage. After splicing the pole we 
hitched on one team, tied the other horses behind, 
and started for Pembina. We arrived about two 
hours behind time; thankful first of all that our 
lives were saved ; after that that we were delivered 
from the most careless and profane driver, and the 
most vicious teams on the whole route ; and thank- 
ful also that there were only two passengers in the 
stage that day, to endure the perils of that run- 
away ride. Had there been a stage full of pas- 
sengers and some of them women, the results 
in all probability would have been terrible. 

As it was, the Lord by his angels and his provi- 
dence alone saved us. 


ance that though our hopes may not be realized 
in the present, all that is God-given will be realized 
in the future. Learn to think, speak, act and love 
in a way to please God. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


, Penn., Dec. 17, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDS:—When meditating on the 
question, How shall humanity be redeemed from 
crime and poverty? the answer very forcibly 
comes, That the Oneida Community has not only 
solved the question. but demonstrated the practi- 
cability, of people so living that they can “love 
their neighbors as themselves.” This is the only 
true method of driving crime, misery, and poverty 
out of the world. When people say to me that the 
Community is violating the laws of the land and 
moral propriety, I generally reply that it is no 
burden on the County or State, but on the contrary 
a great help: that you have no criminals nor poor 
among you. I ask them to show me anything to 
equal it, in any system which they advocate ; and 
until they can, they should not ‘cast the first 
stone.” Fraternally yours, G. D. H. 





———, Ohio, Dec. 22, 1873. 
EDITOR CIRCULAR:—My obligation to you is 
constantly increasing and so is my interest in the 
CIRCULAR; not because of the obligation, but be- 
cause I am profoundly interested in anything and 
everything which promises human _ redemption 
through generation, rather than regeneration. 
Stirpiculture underlies all reforms, and the Commu- 
nity is the only hope of its success. Please con- 

tinue the CrRCULAR to your friend, D. I. S. 





, WV..¥., Dec. 19, 1873. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—Please continue your weekly 
visits to an invalid to whom you always bring good 
cheer. ‘Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” And blessed ave you in your coming, 
in the name of the Lord of Humanity, with your 
greeting always pleasant and hopeful, a ¢rae Christ- 
mas greeting, with a triumphal Gloria in Excelsis . 
running all through the year. ‘Strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might,” you show the old 
Satan no guarter, and mean to wrest everything 
from his grasp, while our outside “civilization” 
has so long and so feebly yielded to his tyrannical 
sway. Satan, always the se/f-seeking, and the Christ 
who ever seeks to love and bless all; there can be 
no doubt as to the winning side. Please accept 
the hearty uppreciation and cordial thanks from 
one who ever prays from the spirit. and that under- 

stands Thy kingdom come. H. J. H. 

——, Me., Dec. 21, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—The CIRCULAR has shown me 
a great deal of good ; it has opened up new truths 
to me, and taught me how to overcome selfishness, 
disease, and wicked spiritual influences ; and last, 
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but not least, your writings have taught me how to 
practice male continence. This practice raises man 
from the level of the brute, and teaches him that 
the Seventh of Romans is not the highest stand- 
ard to which a sinner saved by grace can attain. 
But alas ; how few women get the benefit of it: or 
how few men, even professing Christians, will prac- 
tice it, and thus free themselves from bondage to 
the most subtle of all human passions. I verily 
believe that those ecclesiastics who are thundering 
at the O. C. with their heavy artillery, with the 
hope of destroying it because of its social theories, 
would not deny themselves as the members of the 
Community cheerfully do, upon any condition what- 
ever, nor yet refrain from sexual indulgence as you 
also do, and yet they cry out “‘ Unclean! unclean! 
crucify them! crucify them!” I remain yours in 
love of truth, j. mh 





» Ohio, Dec. 19, 1873. 
DEAR CIRCULAR:—You will please continue the 
CIRCULAR to us another year. I regard it as the 
first and best paper in our nation, and world proba- 
bly: without price and priceless. Money cannot 
measure its value. No mere man, living or dead, 
stands higher in my estimation than J. H. Noyes. 
No one has done and is doing more for humanity 
than he. He is inspired of God to do as great a 
work as ever was undertaken by man. No man 
could do and endure what he has, except under 
special inspiration and appointment ; and still I do 
not worship him, nor blindly follow him, without 
Jooking to Jesus and comparing him with him, and 
his life with Jesus’s life. I will be a blind follower 
of no mortal man or woman. The world does not 
recognize him. For aught I know he may be next 
to Jesus, in the list of mere men. We cannot es- 
timate with any certainty. Fight on, little band ; for 
the entire race is vitally interested in the result, as 
much as if they knew it; and yet they would perse- 
cute you even unto death if they dared, or shut you 
all up in prison, even the churches. They hate 
you for the truth, as the Jews did Christ. So I 
think and believe after a long acquaintance and 
careful study, and no special favor to me except the 
CiRCULAR. I am in full sympathy with this great 
movement for the emancipation of labor and secur- 
ing individual rights to the last iota. I will testify 
to the truth. Ee. M. 1. 





» Minn., Dec. 23, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDS:—Believing the Oneida Com- 
munity to be a veritable forerunner of the good 
time coming and that in unaffected piety and the 
every-day practice of an uncompromising morality 
in the art of harmonizing the discordant elements 
of individual and social life, and in the application 
of science and common sense to the removal of 
the thousand ills that flesh is heir to, it stands 
outward and upward a light to the feet and a lamp 
to the path of the nations. In this belief, I, in 
common with daily increasing numbers of a like 
mind cannot but feel deeply interested in your 
outgoings and your incomings, in your affairs tem- 
poral and your affairs spiritual, and indeed in all 
things which concern you as a body of Christian 
men and women devoted to the supreme object of 
glorifying God by practically demonstrating the 
justice of his ways to men. Anticipating this gen- 
eral and wide-spreading interest in yourselves and 
in the cause which you represent, you have very 
abundantly provided for its entire gratification. 
All the interior and exterior arrangements of your 
home are freely given up to the scrutinizing exami- 
nation of friend and foe. Visitors of almost every 
grade and condition and numbered by thousands 
receive a Christian welcome, and many of them are 
led to exclaim in their hearts, Surely this is none 
other than the house of God! And asa crowning 


effort whereby to deliver up yourselves and your 
all to be tried before the judgment-seat of men you 





publish and give weekly to the world a transcript 
of the inmost heart and soul of your people. 
What more is needed, what more can be given to 
entitle you to the forbearance of your enemies and 
the admiration of your friends? 

Yours respectfully, he 


M. 


—, NV. Y., Dec. 22, 1873. 
DEAR FRIENDS:—I am very thankful for the 
privilege of expressing my gratitude for the C1r- 
CULAR. You cannot know what a comfort your 
success is to your outside friends. Before I heard 
of you | supposed it was impossible to live a true 
life on earth ; but your example shows that people 
can live the life of Heaven here. I never expect 
to see you nor derive any benefit from practical 
commusism, but you have done me more good than 
every body else. When I think of you I not only 
believe but 4zow the Bible is true, and that there 
is a happy future existence. Your life is a present 
certainty that Christand his spirit are actual realities 
as much to-day as on the day of Pentecost. There 
is life and hope in heaven in this thought. I thank 
God for your existence, as sincerely as can any of 
you who have received the greatest benefits from 
Communism. 

I cannot feel satisfied to take your paper any 
longer without partly paying for it, at least, so I 
inclose one dollar for that purpose and 25 cts. 
for J. H. Noyes’s photograph. I see that one of 
your free subscribers speaks of having a very nice 
parlor and spending much money to educate her 
daughter. Now I have no parlor, not even a sitting- 
room, but I have a very comfortable kitchen: to 
which the C1kCULAR comes every week—a blessing 
directly from heaven—and I feel as if I could bet- 
ter express my love and grattitude for it by sending 
a dollar than I can with many words of thanks. 

M. C. J. 








»R. 1, Dec. 30, 1873. 
FRIENDS: —I believe that you are engaged in 
one of the most important experiments to make 
real Christians of the human race—not mere profess- 
‘ors of theprinciples of Jesus. You are trying to de- 
stroy selfishness—to place men and women where 
it will be for their interest to do unto others as 
they would others should do to them, and not to be 
over-reaching in buying cheap and selling dear, nor 
hold it should be the interest of the doctor that his 
neighbors should be sick, or of the lawyer that they 
shall quarrel about their landmarks, or of the magis- 
trate that they shall not be strictly moral and hon- 
est. I believe that community of property is the 
only remedy for these evils. The arrangements of 
present society are based upon the principle that 
man forms his own character. Greater pains are 
taken to raise superior horses, sheep, and dogs 
than to raise and propagate superior men and wo- 
men. All arrangements to improve the human 
race by proper selection is considered vulgar and 
sensual. To bring puny, sickly children into the 
world, to live but a few months or years in a sick- 
ly condition, is not considered wicked and wrong. 
1 hope you will continue sending me your paper; 
for I derive more pleasure and feel better from 
reading it than any other paper I receive. I must 
naine one article that I think ought to be read 
every week to every religious society on the face 
of the globe; that isin No. 51, Dec. 15, headed, 
“Crossing Jordan”. I herewith inclose one dollar. 
Respectfully, J. W. A. 


AN EVENING AT THE ART ROOMS. 


Il. 
New York, Dec. 30, 1873. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—Scrutinizing these paintings 
and catching an inkling of the artist’s ideals, study- 
ing the subjects, and projecting in imagination the 





antecedents, social history and surroundings of the 
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characters penciled, what a world of thought and 


speculation is presented to us! In all these crea- 
tions we see the wonderful mediumistic powers of 
man, and are stirred with admiration and reverence 
at the genius so vividly displayed in these art-pro- 
ductions. 
Yonder rural scene in England brings Gold- 
smith’s “ Deserted Village” before us, and we im- 
agine that perhaps near the spot represented, stood 
“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the laboring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed ; 
Dear, lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I Icitered o’er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm,— 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topped the neighboring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made!” 
Looking at that bevy of romping maidens with 
mischief and frolic beaming in their eyes, their 
faces all smiles and roseate with the hue of health, 
we ask the group in “ Hunt the Ring,” “Why not 
have some of us big boys with you in your sport ?” 
and we give a wishful sigh as we remember the de- 
light we took in boyhood’s days in joining with 
other youths and maidens in the game in which we 
merrily sung 
“ Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow— 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow ; 
You nor I, but the farmers, know 
Where oats, peas, beans and barley grow.” 
That painting of “Venice” calls up a romantic 
scene in which gondolas, gondoliers and lovers and 
ladies fair appear ; and like a dark specter shadow- 
ing the beautiful scene, we see the “Bridge of 
Sighs,” and we think of Hood’s words: 
“One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate 
Gone to her death !” 
This, “‘In the Cathedral,” shuts out the exterior 
world, and there comes over us a spirit of worship 
as the deep-toned organ peals upon our ear, soothes 
our mind and attunes our heart to the harmonies 
of Heaven, and we discern the inherent religious 
element in man in this outward form of expression. 
How the reverence-inspiring melody opens the in- 
ner-court of our soul and we feel the glow of God’s 
spirit in us as we turn to him in penitence and love 
and are breathed upon by the Holy Spirit and we 
catch a foretaste of the peace, love and joy of 
Heaven as there breaks forth and fills the vast 
building the sublime “7¢ Deum Laudamus :” 
“We praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be 
the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. 

To thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens, and all the 
powers therein. 

To thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.” 

“Flowers for the Golden Wedding,” is a pleas- 
ing, yet sober, suggestive painting on which to look 
and query, “ What is the Aear¢ history of the long- 
wedded pair?” Out the window of an antiquated 
rustic cottage looks the smiling grandam; on a 
bench outside sits the old man of perhaps some 
eighty summers on his head, yet hale and hearty 
and bearing the impress of nature’s nobleness. 
The villagers with floral offerings gather around 
him, a little blue-eyed girl gracefully presents him 
a bouquet, while the curate holding a wreath of 
flowers concealed from the hero of the hour waits 
for the fitting moment to approach and crown him, 
as the bystanders make the air ring with their 
salutatory cheers. How pleased are the aged 
couple at this complimentary ovation! Smiles, 
congratulations and good wishes give joy to the 
occasion. The long-wedded pair seem renewed 
in life and sweet peace as the wholesome aura 
of the jubilant throng rests upon their silvered 





heads like the perfume of sweet-scented roses, 
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One of the fair and comely youths seems to ad- 
dress the aged man :— 

“ You are old, Father William,” a young man cried, 

“‘ The few locks which are left you are gray ; 

You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man, 

Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“In the days of my youth,” Father William replied, 
“I remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not my health and my vigor at first, 
That I never might necd them at last.” 


“ You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, 
“ And pleasures with you pass away, 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone, 

Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“In the days of my youth,” Father William replied, 
“T remembered that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 

That I never might grieve for the past.” 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, 
‘“* And life must be hast’ning away ; 

You are cheerful and have no fear of death, 

Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


“T am cheerful, young man,” Father William replied, 
“ Let the cause thy attention engage : 

In the days of my youth, I remembered my God, 
And He hath not forgotten my age.” 


M. L. B. 





Henry Genet, the escaped “ Ring” prisoner, has not 
yet been heard from. Sheriff Brennan is offering large 
rewards for his capture, and is searching the country in 
every direction. 


By the treaty between Russia and Bokhara, all of the 
Khivan territory on the right bank of the Amu-Daria 
river is given to Bokhara, and the latter Government 
agrees to abolish slavery. 

The resignation of Gen. Sickles, Minister to Spain, 
has been accepted, and Caleb Cushing appointed in his 
place. The line of policy to be pursued by Mr. Cush- 
ing at Madrid will le the inauguration of such reforms, 
including the abolition of slavery in the Antilles, as will 
restore peace in the island of Cuba. 


Gen. Burriel, the Spanish Commander of Santiago de 
Cuba, has been suspended from his command and or- 
dered to Madrid to answer charges preferred against him 
in regard toa proclamation made by him in which he 
censured the action of the Home Government in regard 
to Cuban affairs. 


The British Government has by no means an agreea- 
ble job in the Ashantee war. The coast climate is un- 
healthy, the topography of the country is unknown, the* 
native Fantee allies had rather run than fight, the foes 
are fanatically brave, and can bring a force of over 100, 
ooo fighting men into the field. But English pluck and 
honor, and English possessions on the Gold Coast are 
at stake, and there is no doubt as to the ultimate success 
of the invading force. It is about time the kingdom of 
Deviltry in West Africa was abated. 


The strike of the locomotive engineers on the Pan- 
Handle railroad and connecting roads west and south- 
west, is seriously interrupting the busivess of the coun- 
try. The officers of the different roads are making ex- 
traordinary exertions to keep things moving by running 
engines themselves, but the prospect for an amicable 
settlement looks very doubtful. As yet the New York 
Central, Erie, and Pensylvania roads are not included in 
the strike, but there are signs of discontent among the 
engineers of the latter road which may lead to a general 
strike. 


From St. Petersburg via Paris, we learn of the 
discovery of the long sought library of Tamerlane. The 
books and MS. were rescued by Nicholas de Khanikoff, 
after the most incredible exertions and persistent search- 
ing. The library was supposed for a long time to be at 
Samarcand, but finally it was discovered to be in an old 
convent near Bokhara. Khanikoff at the head of a 
body of cavalry stormed the place and rescued the libra- 
ry. Most of the MS. are so decayed as to be barely 
legible, yet the library as a whole promises to afford a 
rich treat to the student of classical literature. 


English literary and scientific celebrities, seem more 
than ever disposed to favor this country with their pres- 
ence and instruction. Several years ago we had Dick- 
ens for our guest. Last winter came Tyndall, Froude 
and George Macdonald. This winter we have Wilkie 





Collins and Richard A Proctor, one a brilliant story- 
teller, the other equally brilliant as a writer and lecturer 
on astronomy. The next distinguished visitor, it is an- 
nounced, will be Charles Kingsley, Canon of Westmin- 
ster, and author of “ Alton Locke,” “ Hypatia,” and 
other books. Canadian papers say that Hepworth Dix- 
on is also expected to lecture in Montreal this winter. 


The question as to the ownership of the Virginius 
seems to be definitely settled at last as far as actual 
possession of the vessel is concerned : she lies in eight 
fathoms of water off the North Carolina coast. The 
Virginius left the Tortugas in tow of the Ossipee on 
the 19th inst. Encountering severe weather the Virgini- 
us was found to be leaking badly, and the two vessels 
finally put into Frying Pan Shoals in hopes that the 
leaking steamer would ride out the gale. It was soon 
found that the Virginius could not be kept afloat, and the 
passengers and crew were all transferred to the Ossipee, 
Friday morning. The Ossipee remained at anchor dur- 
ing the day, and at a quarter-past four the Virginius 
which had been gradually settling, went to the bottom. 
The Ossipee then proceeded on her voyage to New 
York, where she safely landed the released Cuban _pris- 
oners at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard. After an official ex- 
amination by the Government officers the prisoners were 
delivered to their friends on shore. A court of inquiry 
on the legal status of the Virginius is now in session be- 
fore U. S. District Attorney Bliss in New York city. 





Hope should be the servant of gratitude. Col- 
lect all the mites of happiness you have and enjoy 
them. The love of God will give us power of 
heart. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ Will your family admit any new members? If so, 
or not, answer in the CIRCULAR.” 


Please read the paragraph “ Admission” in the 
first column on the first page of the CIRCULAR. 





“In the last full line in the announcement of the 
Wallingford Printing Co., after the word wants there is 
an omission—look directly over the word Wallingford 
in the P. O. address. Do not retaliate for this; if the 
writer was as near perfection as the CIRCULAR is he 
would be much happier than he nowis. J. A. G. B.” 


We have no wish or disposition to retaliate, but 
we must apologize for the omission of the word “of” 
in the advertisement, by saying that the column of 
advertisements is stereotyped, and we cannot reme- 
dy the mistake until we have new plates of the 
whole. 





“ As an Editor is supposed to know every thing, per- 
haps you can tell me by what authority certain writers 
use the word condone? It looks like an affectation of 
superior learning. The word is not found in Webster’s 
large dictionary, and if ot there it should be xo where. 
I hope the silly fools who use it will ‘ condone” me for 
applying to them the word xincompoop, which is in 
Webster, and of course legitimate. i w:” 


ANSWER.—The word condone is in our copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary at the 270th page, and is de- 
fined 4o pardon. It is very commonly used in law 
documents wherever the case requires a word sig- 
nifying to forgive or overlook, as where a wife con- 
dones her husband’s offenses against the marriage 
vow. We condone our correspondent’s folly, not 
only in asking such a question and misrepresenting 
Webster, but in calling those who use the word 
condone, “silly foois” and “nincompoops.” We 
might retaliate, but in consideration of the clerical 
dignity of the offender we forbear. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 


Photographs of F. H. Noyes for sale at this 


office. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, \! Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 
Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. . 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price bound in cloth, $1.50 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. TRuUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 


per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS,. 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail >ost-paid, on receipt of 
Price. 














